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Memorabilia. 


A pleasant article on Shepherds’ Meets will 
** be found in The Manchester Guardian 
of Novy. 24. These are Noveinber occasions 
in the Lake Country having as their object 
sport and the exchange of stray sheep. 
Sheep may range for as much as thirty miles, 
and wanderers from so great a distance are 
kept by the mountain shepherd till the 
gathering-day brings opportunity for restor- 
ation to their proper owner. They are 
identified by tar daubs on the fleece, or by 
slits on the ears or by brandmarks on hoof 
or horn, and these ‘‘ smits’’ are recorded in 
a “smit-book ’? compiled by a committee of 


flockmasters. This authoritative compilation 
goes back to 1812, and to a man named 
Walker, of Martindale. The marks it 


registers go not by owner or tenant, but with 
the farm, and, needless to say, tampering 
with them is treason of the blackest dye. 
This code, however, applies only to the 
mountain parishes; the low-country sheep 
may or may not be marked, and the establish- 
ment of a claim may often depend on the 
shepherd’s reciting details of shape, 
character or feature which, until pointed 
out, would hardly be noticed by the casual 
observer. In old days an unclaimed sheep 
at a meet was inarked with a red ring on the | 
wool of the neck, and turned out to graze; | 
and if, a year and a day later, it was still | 
unclaimed, it was turned over to the lord of | 
the manor. 
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PROFESSOR PEET’S lectures on Egyptian 
art at the Manchester Museum were 
brought to a close last Saturday. In deal- 
ing with the remains at Tel-el-Amarna, he 
showed, from evidence afforded by the sculp- 
tor’s workshops, that before carving a por- 


| trait statue the artist took a mould from the 


living subject. The face was covered with 
papyrus to protect the skin; after being well 
pressed in the papyrus was plastered over, 
and a mould having thus been formed a cast 
of the face was taken from which the sculptor 
then proceeded to work. Professor Peet is 
inclined to think that what has been described 
as the deathmask of Akhenaten may have 
been taken during life. 
[THE new great bell for Cologne Cathedral 
was, on Monday last, conveyed from 
Cologne docks and placed under cover on a 
pedestal in the main entrance where it will 
he consecrated by the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Cologne on Sunday. It is to be known 
as St. Peter’s Bell, and has been made to 
replace the ‘‘ Kaiserglocke’’? which was 
melted down during the war. In order to 
get the bell into the Cathedral, the wrought- 
copper doors, the sculptured figures in the 
portal and the central pillar have had to be 
removed, it being about 10ft. 6in. high, and 
a little more in circumference with a weight 
of approximately 25 tons. As a large crane 
raised it to place it on a car drawn by two 
electric tractors six notes were struck upon 
it, answered at once by peals from the Cathe- 
drval bells and those of the neighbouring 
churches. 
A singular hunting incident is described in 
The Morning Post of Nov. 26. In a 
report in that paper of a run of the Old 
Berkeley Hunt at Cholesbury Common it is 
said that ‘‘ owing to spectators holloaing the 
pack on to what must have been a kangaroo, 
hounds lost.” At Tring Park the late Lord 
Rothschild had established an acclimatisa- 
tion centre, and specimens of kangaroos of 


| different species had their home and bred 


there. From time to time some have escaped 
and iived free outside the park. Survivors 
of these and descendants are still about and 
Barrett’s wood, where the hounds lost, is a 
favourite resort. They are said by those 
who know them to be of the ‘‘old man”’ 
kangaroo type. Hounds could only follow 
them in view, for they leave little scent, but 
their line is marked by very deep dug slots 
from the drive off with hindlegs and tail in a 
leap. The general opinion is that the cold, 
raw weather of the last two years has killed 
off almost all of them. 
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d heap oldest man in Ulster, probably the 

oldest man in the British Isles, died on 
Sunday, Nov. 23, at Connor, near Ballymena, 
Co. Antrim, aged 110 years. He was Wil- 
liam Wilson, a cobbler by trade, who retired 


from work only a few years ago, and almost up | 
to the time of his death could read and write | 


without glasses. His favourite book was 
the New 'lestament, and he also had a great 
affection for the Psalms. An early riser 
all his life, he had enjoyed good health 
throughout and, mirabile dictu, did not know 
what toothache is. Stirabout, beef and 
potatoes he esteemed to be the great aids to 
longevity. He would often in the old days 
before railways walk the 25 miles into Bel- 
fast, and remembered the town well as it was 
before the shipyards were made. Except 
for this occasional excursion he never left 
his native village. Looking out on the 
changes in the world he observed that women 
are better on their feet than they used to be 
—‘‘there are fewer of them splay-footed 
now.”’ But another change he noted sounds 
melancholy: ‘‘In the old times,’’ said he, 
‘* people would have done anything that they 
could to help each other.”’ 


‘THIS week the press has been occupied with 
the fate of Samlesbury Hall. It is in 


danger of demolition, and last Saturday a | 


ineeting of antiquaries and members of 
historical societies at Blackburn decided that 
something must be done about it. The 
house goes back to the fourteenth century, 
and contains an abundance of delightful 


detail, unimpaired in essentials, though it. 


has received various additions and has also 


been inhabited in later times by people who | 
For | 


were strangely obtuse to its beauty. 
about twenty years rats and mice have been 


its only tenants, and it begins to show marks — 


of the weather, wherefore its present owners, 
a firm of Blackburn builders and contractors, 
propose to take it down and erect some small 
houses on its site. 


Hungary via Berlin The Irish Times 


reports a story which is as grim as the 
grimmest of East-European fiction. A 
farmer and his son were returning from 
market, and, for safety’s sake, the father 
tied their purse, full of money, round his 
son’s neck. They were attacked: the man 
was murdered; the boy escaped, and ran 
into the first house he came to where a widow 
lived with her young son. The hoy told 
her of his adventure; and then the two 
children were put to bed. Presently the 
murderer came to the house and reported 
that the boy had got off with the money. 
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| The maa and woman then determined to rob 
him and throw him into the river. The bo 
heard this conversation, slipped away 
_ fetched the police. When they reached the 
‘house they found that, in the darkness, the 
woman had by mistake killed her own child 
and burned him in the oven. 


AWN BANK, once Keats’s home at Hamp- 
stead, is about to be handed over to the 
Borough Council, and as soon as possible it 
will be thrown open to the public—probably 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Some of the prints which were on the walls 
when Keats lived there are to be replaced. 


A builder’s foreman, of Sheffield, we read 
~ ain Lhe Yorkshire Post of Nov. 25, on 
the previous day accepted a bet of £10 to 
tenpence from his employer that he would 
lay 750 bricks in an hour. When the hour 
was up he had laid 809.  Bricklaying is 
said to be a hobby with him, and when a lad 
of sixteen he had already accomplished the 
feat of laying 1,750 bricks in three hours and 
a half. A good hour’s work for an average 
bricklayer is 250 bricks. 


U% DER ‘The Way of the World’ The 

Morning Post quotes a very felicitous 
translation from the book of reminiscences 
by the Recorder of Manchester, entitled ‘ As 
| I went on my way.’ A translation of Gray’s 
'*Kiegy’ into Latin elegiacs rendered The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave’’ by the 
singularly awkward: In tumuli fauces ducit 
honoris iter, Armine Kent being challenged 
| to produce something better at once impro- 
vised: Fama regat currum, stat tobi meta, 
mori. 


THE invention or the settling of a name is 

always an interesting matter whether 
it be for a commercial product, a new im- 
plement or for the ‘ nationals ’’ of the 
British Empire. There is now, we see in 
|The Yorkshire Post, some thought being taken 
about a proper international name for that 
new fibre which we awkwardly denominate 
‘artificial silk.’’ From America came @ 
suggestion to call it ‘‘glos,’’ which, we are 
hardly surprised to learn, found not much 
favour in this country; and now, from 
America again, there is suggested ‘ rayon” 
—said to be more acceptable. 


| 

ME: WALTER SPENCER, of 27, New 
| Oxford St., has just acquired the auto- 
graph manuscript of ‘Scots Wha Hae,’ the 
one, it may be presumed, formerly in the 
‘collection of the late Mr. A. Hamilton. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OLD ART SCHOULS OF LONDON. 


: os following note on schools chiefly devoted 
to the training of students for the Royal 
Academy will, 1 hope, be supplemented by 
reminiscences from other readers of ‘N. & 


In ‘The Newcomes,’ ch. xvii. Thackeray 
takes us, in company of Colonel Newcome, | 
Clive and Alfred Smee, R.A., to the estab-. 
We learn | 


lishment of Mr. Gandish in Soho. 
that Gandish had failed in what he would 
have called ‘“‘Igh Hart,”’ his Boadishia,’ 
painted in 1816, and other works of the kind 
having been ignored by the public, and to 
keep the pot boiling he had become a teacher. 
In these respects the creation of the novelist 
might have been copied from Henry Sass, 
who was born in 1788, when very young had 


exhibited a pretentious picture called ‘ The. 


Descent of Ulysses into Hell,’’ and some 


years afterwards, having found painting as | 
a profession unremunerative, had established 
an art school at the corner of Charlotte Street. 


and Streatham Street, Bloomsbury, the first 
of its kind in London. He met with great 
success, and there Millais, Cope, Frith and 


other Royal Academicians, learned the rudi- | 


ments of their art. The first-named, how- 
ever, must have left very soon, if his son is 


right in saying that he was only ten years_ 
the | 


old when he 


made his way to 
Royal Academy, 


“the youngest student 
who ever found entrance within its 
walls.’ = Mentally, there was little or 
no resemblance between Sass and Gandish, 
the novelist, who had himself been an art 
student, merely representing a type. Sass 
“had private means, was an accomplished 
musician,’ and entertained cultivated 
people. Turner used to visit him and he 
was a friend of Etty and Landseer. His 
wife, the mother of a large family, was 
related to Lord Ripon. 

Francis Stephen Cary took on the school 
when Sass died in 1842, and continued it 
with success. | He was a man of high educa- 
tion, son of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, 
translator of Dante. He had studied under 
Sass, was for a short time in the studio of Sir 


Thomas Lawrence, and like his predecessor | 
had exhibited pictures with indifferent suc- 


cess. During his later years as a master, 
whatever may have been the method origin- 
ally, his pupils were taught to do painfully 


| stippled drawings in chalk from ‘‘ the an- 
| tique.”’ This was the style of thing 
then required at the Royal Academy, and 
Cary met the demand. A favourite 
statue was that known as the ‘‘ Laocoon,”’ 
and pupils who had not the advantage of 
their master’s classical attainments were in 
| the habit of pronouncing the last part of this 
| word like the monosyllable ‘‘ coon ’”’ described 
in the ‘ Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ as ‘“‘ an 
American nocturnal carnivore.”’ He retired 
in 1874. 

I am not sure if Cary’s school came to 
an end at the time of his retirement, but, 
long before, a rival school had been started 
by James Mathew Leigh at 79, Newman 
Street, Leigh, who like Sass and Cary figures 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
and who also began by ambitious efforts as 
a painter. It seemed almost a matter of 
course that masters of schools of this kind 
should be, like Disraeli’s ‘‘ critics,’? men 
who had failed in art, if not in literature. 
Leigh was nephew of Charles Mathews the 
' elder, and son of a bookseller. His school 
was well attended, but perhaps he is now 
chiefly known as father of Henry Sambrooke 
Leigh, who wrote ‘ Carols of Cockayne,’ and 
| adapted French comic operas for the Eng- 
lish stage. 

After Leigh’s death in 1860 his school 
came into the hands of Thomas Heatherley. 
| Of him, and of various students who worked 
_ under him in the sixties and seventies of last 
| century, a vivid impression may be derived 
from Henry Festing Jones’s ‘ Samuel Butler, 
| A Memoir,’ and the author of ‘ Erewhon’ 
has immortalized him in the picture called 

‘Mr. Heatherley’s Holiday,’ exhibited at the 
| Royal Academy in 1874, which is now in the 
| National Gallery of British Art. It represents 
‘him in the school, engaged in the congenial 
| occupation of articulating a sketelon. ‘ Don 
| Quixote,’ another painting by Butler, in the 
_ R.A. exhibition of 1876, was ‘‘ a study from 
| a costume model there,’ and is ‘‘ no more 
| like one’s notion of Don Quixote than it is 
like any other man in armour.’’ About that 
| time it was not unusual to see in exhibitions 
studies that had been painted at Heather- 
| ley’s, a considerable attraction of the place 
then being that there was generally a well 
posed costume model from whom one could 
paint or draw as one liked, the master leav- 
ing pupils a good deal to their own devices. 
When, however, he gave instructions they 
were mostly to the point. Butler said of 
him, Dec. 17, 1867—‘‘ He never flatters, and 
will, I am sure, say very little and commit 
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himself to nothin but the more I see of him 
the better Tike him.’ Heatherley 
died at a ae age in February, 1914. The 
school continues at the same address, and in 
spite of modern changes no doubt supplies 
a want. May it flourish for many more 
years ! 


Puitie NorMaAn. 


RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES. 
(See aite, pp. 167, 225, 277, 332). 
SURREY. 
AppINGToN. — Thos Atteclyff, 1540. In 
1913 a corner of the inverted inscription was 
restored and the whole securely fixed down. 


Atspury.—John Weston, 1440. The head 
was restored in 1919, and the misericorde, 


quillon and scabbard were filled in with | 


plain brass. 

Beppinairon.—Sir Richard Carew, 1526. 
At some date between 1860 and 1880 the 
heraldic tabard was restored in colours, but 
not correctly. 

Bercuwortu.—litzAdrian family, Lords 
of Brockham, century. A shield 
(palimpsest) was found in the churchyard 
and is preserved in the British Museum. 

CarsuaLton.—l. Walter Gainsford, 1493. 
Recorded as lost by Haines was recovered 
and relaid in 1913. 

2. Thos. Ellenbridge, 1497. The top 
sinister pinnacle was secured in 1912 and a 
shield of arms belonging to the Gaynesford 


family was erroneously fixed to the same | 


slab. 

Cueam.—-Thomas Ffromonde, 1542. Palimp- 
sest. 
Lumley Chapel. 

CRANLEIGH, — I. Hardyng, 1503. The 
Resurrection plate was stolen in 1845 and 
recovered about 1893. 

Croypon.—1. William Heron and wife, 


1562. Lost for about a century, identified 
in 1889, returned and fixed to chancel 
column. 


2. The Gabriel Silvester (1512) brass was 
affixed to the wall at the same time, and 
Haines states that the Hlye Davy (1455) 
brass was “‘ recently restored.” 

Ewett. —1. R. Bray, 1559. A_ shield, 
the last remnant, was removed from the old 
tower, 
to the wall of the present church, 
modern inscription, 1913. 
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2. John Tabard, 1510. 
same way at the same time. — 

3. Lady Dorothe (Horde) Taylare, 1577, 
Palimpsest. The effigy, two shields and 
plates of sons and daughters, were relaid in 
the original slab and affixed to the south- 
west corner wall in 1912. 

4. Kdmonde Horde, 1575. The plate of 
three daughters (lost) was restored and the 
whole refixed as above at the same time. 

Fartty. —John Brook, 1495. Was re- 
moved to the south wall. 

GUILDFORD. Assotts Hospirat. The 
brasses. appear to have been removed to the 
south wall of Holy Trinity Church. 

Horrey.—A Lady, c. 1420. Palimpsest. 
Set up in its original stone against the north 
wall of the chancel in 1905. 

Civilian, c. 1470. 
up against wall by the font in original slab 
with a modern inscription. 

Linerietp.—Lady Eleanor Cobham, 1420. 
Missing parts were restored by J. G. Waller 
about 1860. 

MerstHaM.—1. Richard, infant son of N, 
Best, 1587. Was stolen in 1845, and has 
been renewed. 

2. John Elmebrygge, 1473. When relaid 
the shields of arms were wrongly placed. 


Suere.—Sir John Towchel, c. 1525. Two 
fragments of marginal inscription (possibly 
not originals) were repaired in 1911, the 
| vemainder of inscription was added, and the 
legs of the knight and the dog were "renewed, 
and the w hole relaid in the old stone. 
| Sroxe Daprrnon, — Sir John ~D’Auber- 

noun IJ, 1327. Nelaid in original slab in 
1912, when a second slab beneath was 
observed. A shield, the only remnant of 
| Sir John TIT, was stolen in 1919. 
John Powell, 

2. Robert Knareshrough, 1611. 
3. Henry Smith, 1611. 
| 6 Latin vv. (no name). 

At the restoration of the church in 1914 
the stones were recut, the brasses relaid and 
secured. 

SUSSEX. 

West Firir.—1. Barth Bolne and wife, 
1476. Relaid in 1897 in a new slab of fossil 
marble by direction of the late Viscount 
Gage. 

2. Thos Gage and wife, 1590. The lost 
‘inscription plate having been discovered was 
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supplemented with two new shields and in- 
Jaid as above. 


3. Man in Armour, c. 1590. Recorded | 
Having been recovered 
was relaid at same time as above, together | 


as lost by Haines. 


with new coat of arms and motto. 
WARWICKSHIRE, : 

Astiey.—IVilliam Crugge, 1533. Palimp- 
sest. Having been recovered was repaired 
in 1896 and returned to the church. 
YORKSHIRE, 

AtpporouGH.—IWm, de Aldeburgh, c. 1360. 
Was removed from the floor in 1827 and 
“treated in the most barbarous manner, 
great iron nails driven through the eyes and 
dotted round the body,’’ for the ones of 
fixing to the wall of the north aisle. 

HaMpstH WAITE.—Civilian, c. 1350. 
impsest. After loss, was discovered and 
fixed to a piece of marble for preservation 
in the vestry in 1895. 

Harewoop.—Ch. Just. Sir J. Gascoigne, 
1419. In 1886 an entirely new fillet inscrip- 
tion in brass was added to the altar tomb. 

SKIPTON IN CRAVEN. — Earls of Cumber- 
land, c. 1560. When pulling down an old 
house in 1825 fragments of these brasses were 
found at Thorlby. In 1867 the brasses to 
the 1st and 2nd Earls were restored, two 


effigies and four garter shields of the former | 


being re-made. Of the second, the 2nd son 
and the Trinity were found, and new effigies 
were made for the Karl, Countess, the 1st 
son and daughters. Two shields also dis- 
covered at Thorlby, possibly parts of the 
tomb of the infant son of the 3rd Earl, were 
replaced at the same time. 

Torciirre. — Thos de Topclyff and wife, 
1391. Flemish palimpsest. Removed from 
floor and placed with original stone against 
wall of north aisle. 

York. THe Mrinster.—John Moore, 1597. 
In 1666 a vane was made for one of the tur- 
rets, demolished in 1803. Later, when 
examined, was found to have been made out 
of this brass. | Now preserved in the vestry. 


Hoty Trinity, Gooprameate. — Thos. 
oa 1458. Was stolen but recovered in | 


There have probably been many other. 
restorations at other times and at places 
other than those included in this list, so that | 
if readers can supply such particulars or 
correct any of the above notices or report 
later injury or loss, a very useful purpose 
will be served. Any information respecting 
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fragments loose in vestries, church chests or 
other places, or in private possession, or on 
sale at dealers’ shops, would be welcomed. 
Watrer E. Gawrnorp. 

[| CORRIGENDUM, — We much regret that, 
_ owing to the dropping out of a line from col. 
lof p. 333, Audley, Clifton Campville, Nor- 
bury and Okeover are made to appear under 
‘Shropshire.’ Between JI. 9 and 10 insert 
STAFPFORDSHIRE—and read :— 
‘original stone in 1910 (new parts dated). 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

AupLey.—1l. Sir Thomas de Audley, ete.” 


AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN NORTH 
GERMANY, 1817. 
(See ante, pp. 352, 369). 


| FIFTH day 15 this is what they call a fast 
day (Assention) many are going to their 
_places of worship but the most I believe to 
spend the day in the country Cox of the 
London House of Cox, Heisch & Co. kindly 
took me in his carriage to the house of Soer- 
| Manns—it is situated at Kingsdale about 24 
| Miles from Dantzig at the bottom of a 
Hill his garden is large and laid out with 
more taste than any | have seen in this 
neighbourhood in the front of the House 
there is a fine view of the Fahrwasser the 
Harbour the Baltic Sea and Hela a small 
neck of land that forms the bay of Dantzig, 
behind the house a fountain playd and there 
is also a cascade but the gardens here [are] 
' all laid out with too much regularity and 
| Stiffness as Pope says each Alley has its 
| brother the dinner was very handsome’ we 
'had some Champaigne which is the first I 
| have tasted since I have been on the conti- 
| nent he has a wife and daughter who seem 
/ much pleased with the garden and were very 
obliging to me this gentleman like many 
others has suffered much by the war 

Sixth day the 16 remained [in] the City 
the whole day In the evening I took a short 
walk into the graveyard of The 
inscription on the Tombs (I cannot call them 
[tomb]stones as they are all made out of 


| wood) are very interesting 


Seventh day the 17 after dining with 
Vriend Minks and taking leave of several 
other of my kind friends I set of about 4. 
past 8 oClock in the evening for Stettin I 
have been much favourd with fine weather 
since while there having had only a few 
showers of rain. 
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First and Second travelling and arrived 
at Stettin about 4 past 2 oClock to din- 
ner on Second day evening we had a Storm 
of Thunder and Lightning which detaind me 
at a dirty inn from about 10 to 12 oClock at 
night with this exception the weather has 
been fine I do not find myself so much 
fatigued with travelling or want of rest as 
I expected finding myself nicely refreshed by 
suppertime. Rahm callfed] upon me in 
evening. 

Fourth day 21 after dinner walkd with— 
Rahm and — Hughes to Frauendorf a very 
pleasant villiage about 3 english Miles from 
Stettin the country is very romantic and 
contains some tolerably fine prospects saw 
the road 

22 of 5 month went with A. F. W. Wiss- 
mann to late Coursin’s Yard they were 
landing some Stams just arrived from 
Posen the construction of the rafts they 
were brot down on were very interesting 
and what I had long wishd to see at the 
Whf I met G. Berger the person who makes 
the Stams in Poland he speaks english 
tolerably and is a well informed man having 
read a great deal I was much surprised at 
his enquiries about London one might have 
supposed he had been there A. F. W. Wiss- 
mann took us G. B. and myself to dine at 
Grabow a villiage about 15 Miles from 
Frauendorf (nearer Stettin) we afterwards 
took Tea at A. F. W. W. .and spent the 
evening, 

23 of S mo Sixth day employd the most 
of the day in writing to London . . . and in 
the afternoon took tea with Walter, he gave 
us some champaign enquired after Father 
Hagen and drank his Health 

Seventh day the 24 dined at Weitzlows at 
3 oClock there were about 20 persons 
present no females except those of his own 
family the dinner was very handsome and 
the dining room very large but not much 
furniture and rather dirty he has 5 rooms 
open into each other 2 of them have beds 
but without any curtains and close to the 
wall returnd home abut 4 past 10 Clock 

The 25 of 5 mo, accompanied my friend 
F. Rahm in his waggon through the villiage 
of Fincken-walde to Katharin Hoff which is 
situated on a ridge of Hills about 5 
Miles he has taken apartments for his 
Wife there the prospects are the finest I 
have seen since [ left england Carlburg 
excepted the dark green of ye pine Trees 
form a beautiful contrast to the light foliage 
of the decidious Trees just come _ into 
leaf hefre] is the beginning of a vast forest 
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of pine Trees with a few Beech, which R 
informs me is avout an Hundred English 
miles in circumference I travelld near 20 
Miles by the side and thro’ this forest the 
first stage from Stettin to Golnow _ we have 
also a tine view of a large sheet of water 
which joins the Oder near the town of 
Damme it is called the damisher See or 
dain=Sea I should think it could not be 
less than 2 or 3 thous® acres. 

Second day in the afternoon took a long 
walk with my friend — Rahm to the Berlin 
and Hambro Road and return to his house 
to supper. 

Third in the evening we walked towards 
Frawen dorft to Flebein he has a pretty 
cottage and garden and in spite of my pre- 
judice for old england it is certainly a very 
pretty place the Garden is very large and 
being on a Hill commands a fine view of the 
Oder and distance country for a great many 
Miles his wife is an agreeable woman and 
has read a great deal speaks english 
well she appears to know a good deal about 
Frs and much admires the character of Wm. 
Penn and past a very high elogium on our 
Society more I believe than they many of 
them deserve she has been for some time 
in England she says I wish I could see 
your children in their neat quaker dresses I 
returnd with my friend Rahm about 3} past 
10 oClock. 

Fourth day called upon several of my 
Friends in the morning and _ attended 
change in the afternoon I took a walk 
through Grabow, 

Fifth day 29 of 5 mo: Set of from Stettin 
for Berlin about 4 past 8 oClock in the 
morning and arrived at Schwedt about 5 
oClock distance from Stettin about 7 German 
Miles this is a very pretty Town I was 
kindly received by Harlan and his wife we 
took tea under some Trees in the front of 
his [house] _ here is a large palace but at 
present it is not inhabited we walked in 
the gardens which are open for the pub- 
lic there is nothing particularly striking 
in them excepting some very large Orange 
and Lemon Trees there is a fine tho’ not 
distance view from the grand entrance of the 
Palace of which the Oder is the principal 
object we went in a boat about 4 Miles 
down the Oder to look at some Stams at a 
villiage called Nipperwiese — the weather 
was perfectly fine and view of the country 
delightful we are also favourd with moon 
light nights which made it very agree 
able we returnd to Schwedt about } past 
9 oClock took supper with them he is 
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maried but has no family his wife appears 
an agreeable goodnatur? woman we set off 
at 11 oClock from Schwedt and arrived at 
Berlin about 4 past 5 on Sixth day evening. 
A. Y. 


(To be concluded). 


SCAPE OF PROTESTANTS FROM 
YOUGHAL, 1690. — The following ac- 
count is from the manuscript of my great- 
grandfather. He wrote it in 1798. Writ- 
ing of his grandfather, Richard Fitton, he 
says :— 

He married Ann, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Elmore, of Youghall. She was born 
about the year 1685. She had a perfect 
remembrance of escaping from Youghall with 
her father, mother, and family, while James 
the Second had possession of Ireland. The 
account she gave, which I often heard her 
tell, was this :— 

“<The people of Youghall were so much 
afraid of the proceedings of James that a 
panick seized them, and they embarked from 
Youghall in a vessel called the Diamond. 
When they got out of the harbour of Youg- 
hall, they perceived that they had sprung a 
leak, and that the water was coming in fast. 
The King’s boat went after them to prevent 
them from sailing but, being out of her 
power, they rather chose to run the risk of 
the sea than return. The pump was kept 
going but in vain, the water increased, and 
they were every moment in danger of sink- 
ing, and went to prayers. However, they 
at last found the pump had effect, and they 
put into Minehead, in Somersetshire, in the 
Bristol Channel. On arriving there, they 
had the curiosity to see what had preserved 
them and, on searching the bottom of the 
vessel, they found that a large conger eel had 
been sucked up into the hole. This escape 
was considered as miraculous and, as they 
piously attributed it to the intervention of 
Providence, the eel was hung up in the 
Church of Minehead.’ 

“She also perfectly remembered being in 
the City of Bristol when King William 
passed through, having returned from Ire- 
land by Waterford. This marks the period 
of time she was there, for King William 
embarked 5th September, 1690, at Water- 
ford, and the next day arrived in Bristol, 
which was Sept. 6th. But what made a 
particular impression upon her was seeing 
frogs, as no such animal, at that time, 
existed in Ireland; but the spawn was after- 
wards brought over in jugs.”’ 


Richard Fitton, my great-grandfather, was 
born in 1751. He was educated at T.C., Dub- 
lin, B.A. 1771. Entered Middle Temple 
1772. Called to Irish Bar 1775. His father 
was William Fitton, Captain in the City of 
Cork Militia, and elder Sheriff of the City 
of Cork in 1761. His grandfather, Richard 
Fitton, married Ann Elmore in 1711 (Cloyne 
M.L.B.) JoHN Pratt. 


IR EDWARD WOODVILLE. — In its 

account of Richard Woodville, 1st Kari 

Rivers, the ‘ D.N.B.’ has the following short 
notice of his fourth son: 

4. Sir Edward, erroneously called Lord 
Woodville in one of the ‘ Paston Letters’ (iii. 
344). He commanded the Woodville fleet in 
1483, and shared Henry of Richmond’s exile 
in Brittany. In 1488 he greatly embarrassed 
Henry by taking over a small force to help 
the Bretons against the French, and fell in 
the battle of St. Aubin du Cormier on 2. 
July, 1488. 

Prescott, in his ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ 
(J. ¥. Kirk’s ed.), at pp. 242, 243, 245, has 
an account of ‘‘ the Earl of Rivers, or conde 
de Escalas, as he is called from his pat- 
yonymic Scales by the Spanish writers ;’” 
but on the above words Kirk has this note: 

The family name, as few readers of English 
History will need to be reminded, was not 
Scales, but Widville or Wydeville, often 
modernized as Woodville; and the person 
mentioned in the text, Sir Edward Widville. 
had no claim to the designation either of 
Earl Rivers or Lord Scales, the former title 
having passed to his brother Richard, and the 
latter having fallen into abeyance on the 
death without issue, in 1483, of the most 
famous member of the family, Anthony 
Widville, the second earl. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ agrees that the title of Earl 
Rivers passed to Sir Edward’s younger 
brother Richard (the fifth son of the Ist 
Earl), who was attainted in 1483, but restored 
in 1485, when he succeeded his brother 
Anthony: but it does not explain why it 
passed to Richard and not to Sir Edward. 
The explanation possibly is that in 1485, Sir 
Edward being in Spain, Richard got Henry 
VII to presume his brother’s death. As Sir 
Edward ‘‘ particularly distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the second siege of 
Loja in 1486,” it is somewhat remarkable 
that the ‘ D.N.B.’ does not mention his ever 
having been in Spain at all. Prescott 
vouches as his authorities for his account of 
this man (who was brother of one Queen and 
uncle of another), Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., 
lib. i. epist 62, and Bernaldez, Reyes 
Catélicos, MS. capp. 78, 80. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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‘Dict. of Dates’ omits to mention 
the wreck of the hired transport, Clyde 
which, after Isandula (isandlwana), on 22 
Jan., 1879, carried out to South Africa, Offi- 
cers of the Regiment of Guards and some 
700 voluntary reliefs, units for the 1st Bat- 
talion of the 24th Regiment, now South 
Wales Borderers. 

The Clyde (ex City of Poonah) a steamer 
of 1,480 net and 2,880 gross tons, had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope in thick 
weather, bound for Durban; when, on April 


3, 1879, she stranded on Dyer Island, a low- | 


lying islet, some 75 miles north-east of Dan- 
ger Point, off which at a distance of one 
mile H.M.S. Birkenhead, Paddle Troopship, 
foundered, on a submerged rock carrying two 
fathoms, surrounded with deep water, on 
Feb. 26, 1852. The weather at dawn when 


the Clyde struck was fine, and the sea flat | 


calm; everybody was landed before she fell 
off into deep water at about noon. 

H.M.S. Tamar, screw troopship, arrived 
next day and carried the troops to Simons- 
town, thence to Durban. 

The tonnage and date of wreck were ob- 
tained from the Secretary of ‘ Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of Shipping.” The facts as given were 
supplied by the Chief Officer of the Clyde, 
who took a boat to Simonstown for assistance, 
and corroborated by an ex-private of the 
24th, who was on board the Clyde and remem- 
bered the Chief Officer, with whom he has 
since served some thirty years on shore, with- 
out mentioning their voyage together in 1879. 

The Chief Officer previously served in a 
similar capacity in the famous tea clipper 
Weymouth, and he pointed out that by the 
Clyde’s position at time of stranding, and 
previous course steered, it is indeed surpris- 
ing how she passed the Birkenhead Rock 
without hitting it. 

Joun A. 


LACK MARIA.—According to The Even- 
ing Standard 

The old horse Black Maria called at Hollo- 
way Prison to-day [November 18] and made 
its last round of the Police Stations and 
Courts with its load of female passengers. 
Henceforth the motor prison van will super- 
sede the last of the Black Marias, a feature 
of the London streets since 1838. What will 
happen to the old relic no one at Scotland 
Yard seems to know, unless the 
placed in a Museum. There is no room for 
it at the Black Museum at the Yard, which 
seems its fitting resting place. 
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TRECK OF 38.8. CLYDE.—Haydn’s’ 


vehicle is | of Oxford.” 
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Readérs’ Queries. 


SONGS MENTIONED BY JANE 

AUSTEN. — Who were the authors of 
the words, and composers of the music, of 
the glees mentioned in Jane Austen’s letter 
t> her sister Cassandra, dated 25 April, 1811, 
(W. and R. A. Austin-Leigh, ‘Life and 
Letters of Jane Austen,’ pp. 246-8) :— The 
music was extremely good. It opened (tell 
Fanny) with Poike de Parp pin praise pof 
Pragela; and of other glees I remember— 


‘The Red Cross Knight’ and ‘ Poor 
Iusect.’’’ To this the biographers add a 
note: 


Jane and her niece Fanny seem to have 
invented a language of their own—the chief 
point of which was to use a ‘“p” wherever 
possible. Thus the piece of music alluded to 
was ‘Strike the harp in praise of Bragela.’ 
| What is the old song mentioned by John 
Thorpe, in ‘ Northanger Abbey,’ end of 
_chapter xv: ‘‘ Did you ever hear the old 
song, ‘Going to one wedding brings on 
another?’ 


M. H. Donps. 


HUDSON LOWE. —1 purchased recently 
from a portfolio of engravings, in North 
‘Italy, an engraved frontispiece of The 
Spectator, vol. vi., 1778. Published in Dub- 
lin, printed for W. Wilson. It is a vignette 
| portrait of Addison with a pretty border of 
' foliage. On the top margin is written in 
| now faded ink: 
' Hudson Lowe, 50th Regt. 

I am curious to know what age Hudson 
_ Lowe was when he was in the 50th Regt., and 
| if his autograph is at all rare to-day? Was 
| Lowe himself in Northern Italy ? 

I gave a penny for the print. The auto- 
graph passed unnoted by the print-seller. 
|The jailor of a great man whose name would 
| electrify the trade was not even —. 


Ms. HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE.— 

I recently bought second-hand an old 
history and gazetteer of Oxford, published ¢. 
| 1852 (title page is missing). Under ‘ Eyn- 
|sham’ I find ‘‘ The Rev. Thomas Symonds, 
Vicar of Eynsham, who died on the 7th of 
| January, 1845, compiled an MSS. history of 
| Oxfordshire, in nine vols., which are now 
'the possession of John M. Davenport, Esq., 
Has this history ever been 
published? If not, surely its whereabouts 
should be ascertained, and it should be pub- 


Perhaps the London Museum would serve. | lished. 


URLLAD. 


JOANE STEVENS. 
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ARENTS OF CYRIACK SKINNER. — | 
Can anyone give me information, or say | 
where such may be found, about Sir Vincent | 
Skinner and his wife Bridget, daugliter of 
Uhief Justice Coke, who were the parents of 
Milton’s Cyriack Skinner ? Cc. W. J. 


ELINA BUNBURY. — Are any biogra- 

 phical details known of Selina Bunbury ? 
She wrote in the ’forties and ’fifties books 
of travel in Sweden and the Crimea, also 
‘Combe Abbey,’ a romance dealing with 
Warwickshire at the time of the Gunpowder | 
Plot. | 

M. Dormer Harris. 


HOMAS BROTHERS. — Are any details 
known of Thomas Brothers, author of 
‘The United States of North America as 
they are, not as they are generally described,’ 
and ‘The Rights and the Wrongs of the| 
Poor,’ to which are appended ‘ Six Letters 
to the Noblemen of England?’ The latter 
was published by Longmans & Co. and W. 
Reeve, Leamington, 1842. He probably had 
some connection with Warwickshire, as he 
mentions The Warwickshire Agricultural | 
Society and refers to a farm in the Mid-— 
lands. 
M. Dormer Harris. | 
RCHDEACON LLOYD AND TONG. —| 
In his notes to chap. xlvi. of the | 
“Rochester ’’ edition (1901) of ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ the late Mr. F. G. Kitton 
Says: 

The late Archdeacon Lloyd declared that | 
Dickens assured him that Tong Church was) 
the veritable Church described in the book— | 
that he had been staying at Shrewsbury and | 
had gone over to see the place. 

Who was this Archdeacon Lloyd, and has | 
the above statement appeared in any book, 
or article, written by him, or was it simply 
averbal statement? If the latter to whom 
was it made? T. W. 

St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 

((HRISTOPHER WILSON.—I am anxious 
© to know if any account of the life of 

Christopher Wilson, ‘‘ Father of the Turf,” 
who died in 1842, aged 78, has been pub-— 
lished in The Sportsman’s Magazine, The 
frentleman’s Magazine, or elsewhere. 
references in modern sporting works are very 
meagre and he is not included in the list of | 


Tracing owners in the ‘ Victoria County His- | 
tory’ of Yorkshire, his native county. | 
Genealogical and Racing Calendar details 
are not required as these are known to me. 
H. L. Terry. 
The Constitutional Cluh, Manchester. 


ABY CASTLE. —A friend of mine is 
quite curious as to a tradition in refer- 
ence to Raby Castle, near Durham, England, 
that a fire has burned upon the hearth of 
one of the rooms there, continuously, for five 
hundred years. 
Is there any real foundation for this story ? 
Henry G. BRENGLE. 
Philadeiphia. 
‘+ DLOWHARD.” — What was the real 
name of ‘‘ Blowhard,’’ who wrote. 
‘ Jack Finch,’ London, 1841. 
BURDOCK. 


({RAND-QUEUX ”: EVREUX CATHE- 
DRAL. — There is a stained glass 
window in Evreux Cathedral erected to the 
memory of Guillaume de Harcourt, Grand- 
(Jueux de France, a.p. 1410, with the coat-of- 
arms of this branch of the Harcourt family. 
What does ‘‘ Grand-Queux’”’ stand for? I 
presume it means Grand Chamberlain or 
something of the sort, but cannot find the 
exact meaning in any dictionary. 
Harcourt-BatTH. 
[Larousse duly gives this, stating that 
“queux ” is an old French form from Lat. 


coguus, a cook. | 


JHE PROVINCE OF MEATH.—“ As late 
as 1598 Meath was still regarded as a 
province by some, who included in it the 
counties of Westmeath, Kast Meath, Lon. .- 
ford, and Cavan” (‘ Encye. Brit.’) Those 


_who counted it a province were in good com- 
| pany, for Camden gives as the five provinces 


Momonia, and 


Ultonia, 
In the 


Connacia ; 


Midia, Lageria, 
Midia being Meath. 


-maps engraved in 1599 by Petrus Kaerius, 


Midia begins with ‘‘ North grundes,”’ a sand- 


'bank to the S.E. of Dublin Haven, running 


thence W. to Cloghe (sic), thence N. to 
Longford, thence N.E. to Arglas, thence 
along the coast to the point of beginning. 


-Can anyone tell when and how Meath ceased 


to be a province? The History of Ireland 


/ under James I seems to be chaotic. 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


KINGDOM OF CILE. — In a work pub- 
lished at Munich in 1657, this passage 
occurs : 

Est in regno Cilensi 


Insula, quam incole 
tenariffe, Hispani qui insule 


domini sunt, 


/magnam Canarium appellant. 


Allusion is also made to Aranco in the 


'same Kingdom, a part of which was called 


Tubulia; also to Lega and Ligua. 
What were the limits of this Kingdom ? 
Ricwarp H. TrHornton. 
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AOUDAD.—This word, which occurs in the 

“Encyclopedia Britannica’ as a name 
for the ovis tragelephus, the Barbary sheep, 
is not in the ‘ N.E.D.’ or in Chambers’s or 
Nuttall’s Dictionary, but is in Funk and 
Wagnall’s, where the correct spelling is said 
to be audad. What is its derivation? And 
when does it first occur in English litera- 
ture ? 

HarMATOPEGOsS. 


EORGE SMALRIDGE, BISHOP OF 
; BRISTOL.—Who was his mother, and 
when was he born in Lichfield in 1663? 
According to the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 383, 
he is said to have married ‘‘ about 1697,’ 
Mary, daughter of Dr. Samuel de 1’ Angle. 
Can any correspondent give me the date of 
this marriage ? 

G. F. R. B. 


ENJAMIN HUMPHREY SMART, who. 
died Feb. 24, 1872, was the author of | 


‘The Metaphysicians’ (1°57), and a number 
of other works enumerated in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ lii. 385. I should be glad to obtain 
particulars of his parentage and the date of 
his birth. 

G. F. R. B. 


OETRY BY MILKWOMEN.—Mrs. Ann 
Yearsley, a Milkwoman of Bristol, who 
died in 1806 and whose mother was in the 
same trade, published poems under the nom 
de plume Lactilla.”’ 
dairymaids, milkmaids or milkwomen who 

have written poetry ? 

R. Hepcer WALLAce. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—(1) Who wrote: 
(a) 


(b) 
Now, till morn, remain our own 
Magic shores of old surmise, 
Peaks no morning can dethrone, 
Lands that know no boundaries— 
There the unfulfilled abides; 
There the touch of night unbars 
Gates of way that noonday hides, 
Paths that reach beyond the stars. 
HAaRMATOPEGOS. 
(2) Who wrote the following verse, the MS. 
of which has come into my hands with other , 


literary notes. It would seem to be some 
years old: 
Tue Miyp! 
‘The power of thought, linked up with | 
nought, 


But to serve in earthly swerves, 
The shallow themes of worldly dreams, | 
Loses Divinity! 

J. Fortescue Powet. 


Are there any other | 


| 


D QUERIES. 
= 
| Replies. 


| THE NATION’S MEMORIAL TO NELSON: 
| NELSON’S COMRADES. 


(exlvii. 241, 285). 


1 The following is an extract from a 

* letter of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford 
_[Governor of Greenwich Hospital] dated 6 
| Dec., 1842, addressed to a Committee of 
| gentlemen who propose [by subscription] to 
' celebrate the ensuing anniversary of Nelson’s 
| last and great victory by an entertainment 
| [to be held in Trafalgar Square] to his sur- 
| Viving companions in arms :—‘“‘ It is we are 
‘informed definitely arranged that the statue 
of our great naval hero shall be placed upon 
its column on the 21st October next.” ] 
have also to inform you that the pensioners. 
now in Greenwich Hospital who shared the 
victories of the late Admiral Lord Nelson, 
and whose present state of health will allow 
of their attending, amount to 199—viz., in 
the battle of Trafalgar [1805], 130; Copen- 
hagen [1801], 31; the Nile [1798], 25; and 
St. [1797], 13. 


The Times, Sept. 25, 1843. 


2. There is another application for a 
participation in the Nelson celebration in 
this city [i.e., in Exeter] in the person of 
Mrs. Sarah Frank Pitt, who was present at 
the battle of Trafalgar, in which her 
husband, who died two years since, took an 
active part as a marine. The old lady was 
employed during the battle in carrying 


powder from the magazine, along with the 


other sailors’ wives who were on board. Hear- 
Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted 


ing that her husband was killed, she rushed 


-on deck and saw the immortal Nelson fall. 
'She was also present with Sir John Duck- 


worth up the Dardanelles [1807] where the 
fighting was hot and sharp. She  subse- 
quently buried a boy at Alexandria, and 
another near Sicily; and now in her old age 


is left totally destitute without kith or kin. 


[Though not] anxious to go in the procession 

with the 200 Nelsonian tars... . if there 

should be any distribution of largesse... - 

[Mrs. Pitt] will be thankful to receive a 
portion, and it will not be ill applied. 

The Times, Oct. 10, 1843. From The 

Exeter Times. 
3. The Committee, to whom was entrusted 


the management of the banquet, at the 
earnest solicitation of the inhabitants of the 


‘ neighbourhood, who stated, if it took place 


November 29, 1994. 
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—— 


in such a central situation [as Trafalgar 5. The construction of the monument was- 
Square] it would be the means of severe loss | delayed owing to the Corinthian capital not 
i) them in their respective trades, decided | being completed. Yesterday the workmen 
that under the circumstances it would be far | began fixing on the leaves and volutes of the 
better to abandon the original idea and in | capital, which were cast at Woolwich dock- 
lieu thereof to present to each of the sharers | yard, and some of which have taken 2, or 3 
of Nelson’s great victories a medal and a' years for their execution, and weigh 2, or 3 
pecuniary gratuity. This interesting cere- tons. The Statue [originally intended to 
wony took place yesterday, Wednesday have been in bronze] is composed of two solid 
[April 2, 1845] in the Painted Hall, Green- | blocks of stone... . 
wich Hospital. At the upper end of the | The Times, July 25, 1843. 
hall were placed a table [with the Union 
Jack and Admiralty flag right and left of | 
it,] and seats for the Lieut.-Governor, Sir J. | Baily, R.A., which was brought from him 
Gordon... . and the members of the Lon- | about 1848 by the Admiralty, now stands in 
don Committee. The doors were opened at | the Central hall of the Admiralty. On its 
10.30, at which hour the veterans [between | base is the sculptor’s name, and “‘ fecit 
340, and 350 in number] began to assemble | 1844.”* But after the figure was up, the- 
ranging themselves in alphabetical order. tails of Nelson’s coat were slightly altered, 
At 11 o’clock . . . . the Lieut.-Governor Sir , and the coil of rope modified, as they had 
J, Gordon, [in the absence of the Governor] had a curious effect viewed from below]. The 
arrived . . . . the band of the Naval School original intention of raising the Hero of the 
playing the National Anthem. Each man _ Nile upon the pillar prepared for it to-mor- 
received a medal bearing the bust of Nelson, row has been abandoned in consequence of 
surrounded by his immortal signal, and on the length of time required to prepare the 
the reverse an exact representation of the requisite scaffolding upon the summit to 
Nelson Pillar, with the inscription, ‘‘To sustain the immense weight of stone of which 
commemorate the opening of the Nelson | the figure is composed, it being in two pieces 
Testimonial, Trafalgar Square, 21 October, | only, and weighs [16 tons]. 
1844,”"* and in addition a gift of 10s. The | The Times, Oct. 20, 1843. 
interesting ceremony terminated about 3 p.m. | 
all well pleased at the orderly behaviour, and; 6. The statue, which was exhibited for a 
healthy appearance of these aged heroes. week or ten days in its temporary enclosure 
The Times, 3 April, 1845. | in Trafalgar Square, has at last reached the- 


4. The Nelson Monument still continues top of the column, erected under the manage- 
a disgrace to the Nation—the Government ment and design of Mr. Railton. It was 
promised it should be completed without. taken to pieces to facilitate its being elevated 
delay—Mr. Patric Park, the sculptor out of +o its present position. _The legs and lower 
veneration to the hero, offered to finish it trunk were got up on F riday morning [Nov. 
gratuitously, but was declined. A penny 9%] by noon, after 6 hours’ labour, and the 
subscription has been started at Greenwich, Upper portion followed on Saturday morning: 
and probably will be followed in other parts, [Nov. 4], and was united to the other portion 
to effect the object, and thus it may be said, by 1 0 clock. _ The arm was also in the 
that a commencement has been started to course of the day united to the body, and 
copper the base of the column. the whole completed. The elevation of the 

The Times. 4 Nov., 1845, statue was conducted in a very quiet manner, 

; Oe "that it was hardly known it was going up: 

Comite of the Fila, until had attained te utmost height 
: ag-staff was then erected which reache 

Gre shold be or brome [agreed the, head of the figure, [whence the 
| Union Jack was displayed]. was under- 

to stood that the flag used on board the Victory 

ee a unable to pro- | at the battle of Trafalgar would be flown: 


cure further contributions as the pillar is a but such was not the case up to middle day 
National one. . | Saturday. 


The Times, May 29, 1843. 


[The original model of the statue by E. H. 


The Times, Nov. 6, 1843. 


* Verified correct, Coin and Medal Depart-| _ 
ment, British Museum. | * Correct. 
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7. According to the Report from the Select 
Committee on 'frafalgar Square published in 
1840, the dimensions of Nelson’s Column 


are: Shaft, statue, loft. ; pedestal 
of statue, 123ft.; lower pedestal, ; 
steps, 7ft.; total height, 170sft. |The 


statue itself was stated when erected to be 
17ft. high; and as was originally designed 
the whole was intended to be 203 feet, but 
this was reduced for the safety of the public]. 

The foregoing extract referring to the said 
dimensions is from a letter recently received 
from the Office of Works. It also stated 
that ‘‘ the statue was cut out of three blocks 
-of Portland stone, and it was not known 
whether the statue was elevated in two or 
three pieces.”’ From this the readers of 
“N. & Q.’ will learn, what I had proved 
from the first, that none of the several 
sources relating to Nelson’s memorial to 


which I had referred, were reliable, nor ap-— 


parently is John Timbs infallible! 

But it is not surprising, that on this sub- 
ject, so many discrepancies have been met 
with in books of a later date than 1843, 
suice we find that on July 25 of that year 
The Times states that ‘‘ the statue... has 
been formed in a temporary house on the 
ground by Mr. Baily, R.A., from a design 
by Myr. Railton who daily superintended its 
formation.”” [Myr. Railton designed and 
erected the column]. In The Times two 
days Jater, a letter signed by Mr. Baily ap- 
peared stating, ‘‘that the design and execu- 
tion of the statue are by me.” 


E. H. Farrproruer. 


RMY CUSTOMS: HONOURS OF 
WAR. (exlvii. 357). — In the days of 
smooth-bores when the gun had to be held 
with the left hand and the ram-rod with the 
right, it was the practice to fill the mouth 


with bullets and spit them into the muzzle | 
In the 


“so as to save time in loading. 
of “honours of war’”’ it was indicative of 
-complete readiness; as were fixed bayonets 
at a later stage. 


The practice of spitting bullets into a gun | 


barrel was usual in big game shooting in 
smooth-bore days. Allusion to it is made in 
some accounts of Red Indians riding along- 
side and shooting bisons, and I think Gordon 


Cumming alludes to it in his account of | 


shooting antelope and giraffe in South 
Africa. 

The explanation of ‘‘Bullets in their 


mouthes ’’’ may be seen in the following ex- 
tract from ‘Cromwell’s Army’ by Sir 
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Charles Firth, chap. iv., ‘The Infantry, 
pp. 80-81, in the third edition : 

The bullet which the musket fired was, as 
has been already hinted, exceptionally heavy, 
it weighed about an ounce and a quarter. .. 

The musketeer carried his bullets in g 
little pouch, but in battle generally kept one 
or two in his mouth for convenience jp 
loading. Orrery describes soldiers on servics 
as taking “their bullets out of their mouths 
which is the nimblest way, or out of their 
pouches, which is slow.’ Ward, in his 
instructions for drilling, bids the musketeer, 
after charging with powder, “ having your 
bullet ready in your mouth, and taking it ip 
your right hand, between your forefinger and 
thumb, let the bullet drop in, with a jog to 
sink it to the powder, or by ramming it 
down with the gunstick.” This explains 
clause which is frequently found in capitu- 
lations. When a garrison surrendered with 
the honours of war it marched out as if pre 
pared for hattle. The garrison of Oxford, 
for instance, by the fifth article of the capita 
lation, marched out on 24th June, 1646. with 
flying colours, trumpets sounding, drums 
beating, matches lighted at both ends, and 
‘bullets in their mouths, and every soldier to 
‘have twelve charges of powder, match, and 
bullet proportionable.” 

The words of Orrery are taken by Pro- 
fessor Firth from a quotation in Grose’s 
‘ Military Antiquities’ (1801), vol. i., 160, 
and Ward’s instructions from Colonel Robert 
Ward’s ‘ Animadversions of Warre’ (1639), 
p 317. 

For bullets in the mouth see also under 
‘ Chavel’d bullets’ (1801), 13 S. i. 71, 98, 
175, 


Much Hadham. 


RIGHT OF CHEAPSIDE AND THE 
GUNPOWDER PLOT (cexlvii. 208).— 

I would refer your correspondent to the 
authorities quoted by me at 12 S. x. 228, but 
for the misprint 1864, read 1684 (line 10); 
and for Byland read Ryland (line 13). (Se 
also 12 S. x. 280, 358). John Wright and 
Christopher Wright, the plotters, were the 
only sons of Robert Wright, of Plowland 
Hall, Holderness, by his second wife, Ursula 
Robert, by his first wife, Ann 
Grimston, had one son, William, who died 
at Plowland in 1616 according to the Parish 
Register, or 1621 according to his brass m 
Welwick Church. William’s eldest son, 
Robert, was born in 1572, and _ therefore 
_ would have been 33 at the date of the Plot, 
but he died in England. It would appear 
therefore that the Plowland family, to which 
the brother plotters belonged, did not furnish 
the silversmith of Cheapside, named Wright, 


Epwarp Bensty. 
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the Continent in 1605, and remained there. 
Both the conspirators were married; but 


Join, the elder brother, who had issue, was | 
37 at the date of the Plot, and would not. 


have had a son old enough to be a silver- 
smith; and there is nothing within my 
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who, according to your correspondent, fled to | 
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Qe seus SUBALTERNI TOTIDEM 

GENERALIBUS ORTI”  (exlvii. 
356).—If I remember rightly Dean Mansel’- 
application of the lines from Aldrich’s 
‘ Logic’ did not refer to any particular per- 
sons but to the general inefficiency of the 


junior Staff in the Crimean War. 


knowledge to shew that the Wrights of Plow- 


land were other than landed gentry. 
John’s progeny, or of Christopher’s if he 
had any, there is no information, but they 
may well have been hurried out of England 
on the discovery of the Plot. 
pondent’s informant, Captain Just Wright, 


Of | 


would seem therefore to have been misin- | 
formed, as, if he is—as he states—in direct | 


line of descent from the silversmith Wright, 
of Cheapside, he would not be in lineal, but 
might possibly be in collateral, descent from 
one of the brother conspirators, John or 
Christopher. 

In addition to the authorities quoted by 
me at 12 S. x. 228, 280, I append a list of 
further sources which I have found useful 
inmy researches into the history of the two 
plotters the brothers Wright, and hope they 
may aid your correspondent :— 

Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees of County Families of 
Yorkshive’ (1873-4). 

Foster's ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire.’ 

‘Yorkshire Feet of Fines for the Tudor 
Period’ (Yorks Arch. & Top. Ass"). 

‘Abstract of Yorkshire Wills’ (/dem., 
1890). (N.B.—-See Will of Francis Wright). 

Parish Registers of Welwick Church. 
(N.B.—Of great importance. Not printed). 

‘Sixteenth Century Marriages’ (Bernau). 

Brass to William Wright, Welwick Church. 

Peacock’s ‘Roman Catholics in County of 
York in 1604.’ 

Thompson’s ‘ History of Church and Priory 
of Swine in Holderness’ (1824). 4 

Tanner’s ‘ Notitia Monastica’ (Yorks, xlv). 

Vosin’s ‘ List of Catholies and Non Jurors 
in 1715,’ 

‘Royal 
Dumfries). 

Brass to John Wright in Clothall Church. 

“Burial Register of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster ’ (printed). 

‘Alumni Westmonasterienses ’ 


Book of Crests’ (London and 


‘Extracts from Cobbett’s 
State Trials, with King James’s Account of 
the Plot’ (British Museum, 10360, ff. 33). 

‘N. & Q.’ (See 2S. ix. 174, 313, 355, 
376, 414, 491). 

G. W. Wricur. 


Brixton. 


Joun R. MaGratu. 
LEET MARRIAGES: LORD HARD- 
WICKE’S ACT (exlvii. 357). — Lord 
Campbell, in his ‘ Lives of the Chancellors ' 


arma | (Sth edit., vol. vi. p. 261), thus states the 


origin of the above Act: 

Various striking instances of the incon- 
veniences and hardships resulting from the 
then existing law had recently occurred. 
Young heirs and heiresses, scarcely grown out 


| of infancy, had been inveigled into mercenary 
‘and disgraceful matches; and persons living 


together as husband and wife for many years, 
and become the parents of numerous  off- 


| spring, were pronounced to be in a state of 


| concubinage, their children 


being  bastard- 
ised, because the father had formerly 
entangled himself in some promise which 
amounted to a pre-contract, and rendered his 
subsequent marriage a nullity. In the public 


| prisons—particularly in the Fleet—there were 


degraded and profligate parsons ready, for a 
small fee, to marry all persons at all hours 
there, or to go when sent for to perform the 
ceremony in taverns or in brothels. The 


‘public attention had been particularly drawn 


to the subject by a case of very flagrant 
oppression which had appeared in the hear- 
ing of an appeal before the House of Lords, 
and the Judges were ordered to prepare a 
hill to remedy the evils complained of. Their 
bill did not please the Chancellor [Lord Hari- 
wicke], who himself undertook the task with 
great earnestness. 

Lord Campbell says that, in the second 
reading of the Bill, in the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Bedford made a speech against 
it, though it passed easily through that 


House, but that in the Commons it experi- 


enced the most furious opposition, ‘ partic- 


_larly from Henry Fox, who was supposed to 
feel very deeply on the subject, because he 


(Welch, | 


| nights, hecame so heated by his own opposi- 


Collection of | 


himself had run off with Lady Caroline Len- 
nox, eldest daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and married her without the consent 
of her family.’’ Lord Campbell states that : 

Fox. who kept the bill in committee many 


tion to it against Murray, the — Solicitor- 
General, and other lawyers who defended 
‘it, that he inveighed bitterly against all 


lawyers and their jargon. He even indulged 
‘in a personal attack upon its author, whom 
he designated “the great Mufti,” whom he 
accused of pride and arrogance, and whose 
motives in bringing it forward he described 
‘as selfish and sordid. 
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In a footnote to this Lord Campbell says, 
““T suppose it was from this vituperation 
that the vulgar said out of doors that the 
Chancellor was afraid his own children 
would form some low connection in marriage 
— whereas they were all already married 
into the first families.”’ 
The Bill at last passed the Commons by a 
majority of 125 to 56. 
Lord Campbell adds : 
It is curious how this hatred of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Bill descended to Henry 
Fox’s posterity. His son, the 


House of Commons; and I myself have heard 
his grandson, the late Lord Holland, in pri- 
vate, express his high disapprobation of it— 
still adhering to the old doctrine, that mar- 
riage should be contracted when and where 

.and how the parties please. 

Wut. SeLF-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 

EARING OF HATS IN CLUBS (exlvii. 
228, 268). - Miss Ferrier, writing in 
1818, describing Mrs. Violet Macshake, an 
ancient lady, ‘‘ the last remaining branch of 
the noble family of Girnachgowl,’’ makes her 
say :—‘ I’ my grandfather’s time, as I hae 
heard him tell, ilka maister of a faamily 


had his ain sate in his ain hoose aye, an’. 


sat wi his hat on his heed afore the best o’ 
the land, and had his ain dish, and was aye 
helpit first, an’ keepit up his owthority as a 
man sude du.”’ (‘ Marriage,’ vol. i. p. 337. 
Bentley, London, 1881). 

Crieff. 

OTH: PORTRAIT PAINTER (cxlvii. 

’ 337, 376).—I have examined the back of 
a water-colour painting of my grandfather, 
Francis Halhed, taken as a youth. On the 
back is written, ‘‘ Mr. 
Buildss Dean St. Soho.’’ This is one of the 
paintings mentioned in my last article as 
perhaps being painted in Roth’s Reading 
period. It is on a larger scale than the 
miniatures on ivory. 

The three larger water-colours in question 
are of Edwin, Francis and William Halhed, 
evidently all three by Roth, and all done at 
the same time, when they were youths. 

JOANE STEVENS. 


OROUGH ROAD SCHOOLS: JOSEPH 
LANCASTER (exlvii. 318, 362). — The 
monitorial system of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools was brought from India by 
a Chaplain in the Hon. FE. I. Co.’s service at 
the close of the eighteenth century. Dr. And- 
rew Bell learned the method at Madras, where, 
as Chaplain of Fort St. George, he was in 
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celebrated | 
‘Charles James, several times abused it in the | 


Roth 10 Richmond | 
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charge of the Military Male Asylum. The 
system was widely adopted in England, 
especially by the National Schools. Joseph 
Lancaster was instrumental in introduci 
the system into the undenominational schools 
of the country after it had taken root in the 
National Schools. Dr. Bell explained the 
system in a number of pamphlets and book. 
lets, which can be consulted in the British 
Museum. He died in 1832. In the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, at the back of 
the choir, is a tablet to his memory. The 
inscription is as follows: 

Anprew Bewt, D.D. LL.D., | Prebendary of 
this Collegiate Church, | The eminent founder 
ot the Madras system of education, | Who 
discovered and reduced to successful prac. 
tise 4 The plan of mutual _ instruction | 
Founded upon the multiplication of power 
and division of labour | In the moral and 
intellectual world, | Which has been adapted 
within the British Empire | As the national 
system of Education | of the children of the 
poor | In the principles of the Established 
Church. | Dr. Bell was born in the City o? 
St. Andrew’s, N.B., 27 March, 1753,| appointed 
Minister of St. Mary’s Church, Madras, 1789,| 
Master of Sherborne Hospital, 1809, | Pre. 
cord of Westminster, 1819, | Died 27 Jan., 
1832. 


Dr. Bell’s Life was written. |The system 


/he brought from India was sometimes known 


as the Bell system, and sometimes as the 
Madras system. 
Frank Penny. 
HE FIRST BAPTIST CHAPELS (exlvii. 
210). —It would be interesting if your 


‘correspondent, who has come across refer- 
‘ences in some Church Records to the burials 


of ‘ Anabaptists ’’ between 1584 and 1630, 
would give names and locality. There were 
Anabaptists in England from the time of 
Henry VIII. Some of the Articles of 
Religion were directed against them. If 
they held any meetings in that reign, or 
down to the time of James I, they were pro- 
bably held in private houses. These early 
Anabaptists were mostly of Dutch and 
Flemish stock. For the first English Bap- 
tist Church we have to look to the movement 
led by the Rev. John Smith (or Smythe), 
M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and his associate Thomas Helwys. Two 
books on the subject may be usefully con- 
sulted, viz., (1) ‘John Smith, Thomas 
Helwys and the first Baptist Church m 
England’ (Jas. Clarke, Fleet St., 1911); 
(2) ‘The Works of John Smyth,’ by W. T. 
Whitley, 2 vols. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1915). 
SENEX. 
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RENCH SLANG DICTIONARIES | 

(cxlvii. 557).— Your correspondent might | 
examine (1) Larchey’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Parisian Argot (1872, illustrated; I. Polo, | 
16, rue du Croissant, Paris); (2) the later 
‘Pictionary of Jean La Rue,’ bearing the 
address Librairie EK. Flammarion, 26, rue | 
Racine, Paris; and (3) the excellent dic- 
timary ‘Le Slang,’ by J. Manchon, pub- 
lished last year by Payot, 106, Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris. This last is a book of 
current English slang translated into the 
French equivalent; wonderfully accurate 
and inclusive. With reference to the latter 
attribute, the author says in his preface: 
“Cette étude du langage des rues ne 


‘gadresse ni aux petits jeunes gens ni aux 


He is certainly right. 
H. Pripeavux. 


jeunes filles.”’ 


Plymouth. 


OHN ROMANY OLLARLE (exlvii. 358). 
—The last word certainly, as suggested, 
descrives Romany’s occupation. In L. | 
Kingsford’s edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey of | 
London,’ vol. it, p. 288, is the following 

note : 

John Romeny, Ollarius .. . John Romenye, 
Ollarius, by his’ will dated 23 April, 1349, 
left money for St. Botolph’s. He and _ his 
wife Agnes both died in that year...) 
“Olarie”’ in the text of 1603 is Stow’s trans- 
lation of Ollarius, a potter... 

Mr. Kingsford refers to J. C. S. Stahl- 
schmidt’s ‘Surrey Bells and London Bell- | 
founders’ (1884), where it is stated (p. 2) 
that bell-founders ‘‘ with one or two excep- 
tions, invariably style themselves ‘ Potters’ 
(Lat. Ollarius) until quite late in the four- 
teenth century.’”? John Romany’s will is 
given at p. 20 of the last-named book. He 
founded and endowed a Chantry at St. 
Botolph’s. ‘‘ No bells are in existence bear- 
ing his name;’’ so he is only conjecturally 
included among bell-founders. On p. 19, 
Mr. Stahlschmidt writes, ‘‘I find one John 
de Romeneye, a ‘ blader’ or corn-merchant, 
mentioned in the Issue Rolls of 1st Edward 
II (1308). He would probably be the father 
t) the individual now under notice.” The 
earliest mention of the letter, he adds, is on 
the Hustings Rolls in 1331. 

Stow’s ‘‘ Olarie’”’ puzzled people long ago. 
In the 1633 edition of the ‘ Survey’ we find | 
“John Romany, Olarie and Agnes his 
wives,”’ which is a delightful blunder. 

Leaving the explanation of John de 
Romeneye’s name to experts, I would only 
‘suggest that, apart from other reasons, there 
would he serious chronological difficulties in | 
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supposing him a gipsy. ‘‘ House-furniture’’ 
1 take to be a misprint for ‘ horse-furni- 
ture.”’ 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 

There are several references in Sharpe’s 
‘Husting Wills’ to a person who is appar- 
ently identical with the man mentioned by 
Stow. By the will of Nicholas Dereman 
(proved 1335) lands and tenements in the 
parish of ‘‘S. Botolph without Alegate’’ 
are left to ‘‘ John de Romeney, potter ’’ (i. 
408). ‘Two years later Agnes, late wife of 
William Clerk, leaves to ‘‘John de Romeneye, 
potter, and Agnes his wife, daughter of the 
testator,’’ houses in the same parish (i. 425). 
In 1349 there was enrolled the will of ‘‘ John 
tomeney, potter,’’? who mentions Agnes his 
wife and Agnes his daughter (i. 555). And 
later in the same year ‘‘ Agnes Romneye”’ 
refers in her will to the tenement ‘‘ which 
she inherited from Agnes her mother’’ and 
also to the testament of ‘‘ John Romeneye”’ 
her late husband (i. 622). 

It is evident from the above that Stow’s 


_“ Ollarie’’=potter, and was no part of the 


man’s name; but the use of the particle 
‘‘de’’? in the two earliest references is 
against the suggestion that ‘‘ Romany ”’ 
points to a gipsy origin. 

Although it is of no importance for the 
purpose of Mr. WaINEWRIGHT’S enquiry, it 
will be noted that, if my identification is 
correct, Stow must have made a mistake of 
some 60 years in the date of burial. It may 
be argued, however, from the will of 
Alexander Sprot (enrolled in 1439, ii. 485) 
that there was a person of the same name 
in a later generation. This testator founded 
a chantry ‘‘ for the good of his soul, the souls 
of John Romeney, late potter, Robert Bur- 
ford, and others.’”’ It is more probable that 
he should have desired to benefit a man who 
had died only 30 years earlier than one whom 
he could hardly have remembered. More- 
over, the Robert Burford mentioned appears 
to have been the son of William Burford, 
whose will was proved in 1393 (ii. 301). 

F. W. Reap. 

OVOLERI FAMILY (exlvii. 336). —In 

Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry’ Colonel de 


'Renzie James Brett, of Christchurch, New 


Zealand, states that he married at Limerick, 
Aug. 23, 1845, a daughter of Colonel John 
Harris, late of the 24th Regiment of Foot 
(descended from an old Yorkshire family), 
by Harriet Poveleri, his wife, daughter of 
Count Poveleri, whose mother the 
daughter of Admiral Sir Peter Dunnel, R.N. 
Colonel Brett (who was my _ great-grand- 
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mother’s half-brother) was born in Ireland 


on April 11, 1809, the son of James Brett, of | 


Ballinahallen House, near  KEnniscorthy, 
Wexford, by his wife Barbara de Renzy, 
descended from the Renzys of Clobemon Hall, 
Co. Wexford. He served in the Coorg cam- 
paign, Second Burmese war, Crimean war 
and Indian Mutiny, and was created Major- 
General in the Army of the Sultan. Not 
all of his statements regarding his family 
connexions can be taken as accurate. 
E. St. Brooks. 
ARCOURT EFFIGY IN A BIRMING- 
HAM CHURCH (exlvii. 358).—In Mr. 
Josiah (. Wedgwood’s pedigree of Harcourt 
of Ellenhall (William Salt Archeological 
Society, 1904, p. 204) quoted in my recent 
note on the Harcourt pedigree (p. 513 ante) 
the date of the death of Sir William Har- 
court, brother of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., 
of Ellenhall, Stanton Harcourt, &c., and of 
Sir Richard Harcourt of Wytham, Berks, is 
given as 1482. This Sir William is there 
styled as of Maxstoke. He was not, of 
course, the lord of the manor of Ellenhall, 
as this was the inheritance of his eldest 
brother, Sir Robert. 
E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 
‘IR FREDERICK HAMILTON, OF 
MANORHAMILTON : PEDIGREE 
WANTED (exlvii. 357).—He was 5th son of 
Claud, 1st Baron Paisley, and younger 
brother of the 1st Earl of Abercorn. Mr. 
Mernan will find him in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
at the head of the article on Viscount Boyne, 
and also under ‘ Abercorn.’ 
H. J. B. CLeMENTs. 
(OUNCER FAMILY (exlvii. 303, 343, 
378).—I find a George (ouncer a witness 
to the execution of a deed dated March 2, 
1743, being a release grounded on a lease for 
a year conveying a Preshyterian Meeting 
House at Banbury to new trustees; also a 
John Councer witnessing the execution of a 
similar lease and release dated the 25th and 
26th of May, 1765, and a conveyance of pro- 
perty for charitable purposes connected with 
the Meeting House by deeds of Lease and 
Release dated the 19th and 20th of November, 
1766, and signing a memorandum of livery 
of seisin of land conveyed to the trustees of 
the Meeting House by charter of feoffment 
dated the 1st of December, 1772, and witness- 
ing a further conveyance of the Meeting 
House to new trustees by deeds of lease and 
release, dated the 4th and 5th of January, 


1786. 
A. D. T. 
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FLYWING”’ (exlvii. 356), 
/ My. Joseph Zaehnsdorf, an ex 
authority on bookbinding, explains ‘‘ Cobb” 
to be a paper generally used for half-ealf bind- 
ings with sprinkled edges or gilt tops. It may 
be stained various shades or colours. The 
word apparently comes from a binder who 
first used it, and has been retained in the 
trade. Mr. Zaehnsdorf throws no light on 

“ flywing nor can I, 
D. O. Hunter Bratr, 0.8.3, 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

“Cobb”? paper is a self-coloured paper. 
obtainable in various shades, largely 
used as end papers and for the sides of books. 
It derives its name from its inventor, or the 
binder who first used it. 

ARCHIBALD SPARRE, 


In Bookbinding the word ‘‘ cobb ’’ means 
the end papers to line with. The end papers 
being cobb paper. 

The word fywing means the lettering 
piece, made of very thin leather, which is 
stuck on the back of the volume. 


ALFRED SypNey Lewis. 
Library Constitutional Club, W.C. 


UNCTUATION OF FIGURES (exlvii. 
358).—Roman numerals in manuscripts 
were placed between points to distinguish 
them from letters of the text. See Sir EF. 
M. Thompson’s * Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Paleography ’ (1912), p. 91. — Copy- 
ists of MSS. have perpetrated absurd 
blunders through confounding letters used 
as numerals with ordinary letters, and vice 
versa. Examples of this are given in Mr. 
F. W. Hall’s ‘ Companion to Classical Texts’ 
(1908). This use of punctuation was 
naturally extended to Arabic numerals and 

passed into early printed books. 

Epwarp 


RANTS OF ARMS (exlvii. 358). — The 
Heralds’ College would never alter the 
crests or arms of such families as bore them 
by right of a proved male descent from (a) 
the original grantees, or (b) from properly 
recognised bearers of coat armour antecedent 
to the formation of the College. In a case 
where a family has used a certain crest and 
arms for several generations, but is unable 
to prove a legal right to them, as above (and 
such cases are very common), it is within 
the discretion of the College to ‘‘ grant and 
confirm ’’? such crest and arms on payment 
of the usual fees, but it will difference (or 
alter) them at its own discretion, though 
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usually not without first consulting the new 
rantee as to the nature of the ne 
ifference. These remarks do not, of course, 
refer to augmentations of existing arms 
properly borne. 

The College derives its authority from the 
Charter incorporating it (temp. Richard 


Til). Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 


ARRINGS WORN BY MEN (cexlvii. 300. 
341, 362, 380).—Im S. Levett Yeats’s 
novel, ‘The Honour of Savelli’ (Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., 1895), the action of 
which takes place in Italy early in the six- 
teenth century, the hero says of the Chevalier 
St. Armande (a lady in disguise): ‘‘ In his 
ears he wore earrings, an affectation of 
female adornment hateful to me” (p. 194), 
which would seem to imply that the fashion 
had begun, but was by no means general at 
that date. Perhaps some reader can say if 
this is historically accurate. ; 

From the miniatures of Henry, Prince of 
Wales (elder brother of Charles I), of which 
an illustration is given in The Ancestor, No. 
i., opp. p. 30, it appears that he wore ear- 
rings. When did the absurd custom die 

The custom of piercing the ears and its 
connexion with folk-lore, ornament and the 
eyes, was discussed in the Eleventh Series, 
vols. iii, iv. and v., sub ‘ Ear-Piercing.’ 
Mr. Wittrs Warson’s reply at the second 
reference shows that the custom existed also 
in Somersetshire, but from what he writes I 
gather that it has now died out there. I 
was under the impression that it was only 
‘sailors and fishermen and their sons who 
wear the gold rings now-a-days, but one of 
the letters in The Sunday Times, referred to 
by Mr. Watson, was from a man who ap- 
pears to be in a very different social position, 
and who, having had his ears pierced for the 
‘sake of his eyes, wears gold rings or more 
usually gold or turquoise studs. 

G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

I am told that the fishermen on the East 
Coast wear earrings, to bring them luck 
with their fishing. 

C. B. Evans. 


DMIRAL LORD SHULDHAM (exlvii. 
358). — The Annual Register and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine give the death of 
Molyneux, Lord Shuldham, Admiral of the 
White, as Sept. 30, 1798, at Lisbon. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


Memoir of the Le Fanu Family. By T. P. Le 
Fanu. (Privately Printed). 


A living Le Fanus are also of Sheridan 
blood, being descendants of Swift’s friend, 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan. On the varied interest 
which gathers round that name there is no 
sort of need to dwell; but it may be useful 
to the genealogist to note that this work con- - 
tains abundant particulars of the Sheridan 
family as well as of Le Fanu. The connection 
was made in the ’forties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when, first, Joseph Le Fanu married 
Alicia Sheridan, daughter of Thomas Sheri- 
dan, and Richard Brinsley’s elder sister; next, 
his brother Henry, married Elizabeth, Alicia’s 
younger sister; and, lastly, the third brother, 
Peter, married Frances Knowles, daughter of 
Hester, the sister of Thomas Sheridan. ‘There 
was no issue of children of the second of these 
marriages. 

The list of works by members of the Le Fanu 
family, runs to a tolerable Jength, the largest 
yortion of which belongs, of course, to the pro- 
ific author of ‘ Uncle Silas’ and other tales 
of blood-curdling genius, who was grandson of 
Joseph and Alicia. But a good deal of romance 
and poetry besides his was produced by Le 
Fanus, and therewith also historical work, and 
works on law. Of these, the first goes back to 
the mid-sixteenth century, and combines in 
some sort the two lines of authorship, being 
a poem in Latin hendecasyllables, entitled 
“De Antiquissima juris origine’ written by 
Michel Le Fanu, the Avocat of Caen who 
occupies the place of progenitor in this story. 
He took this degree in arts at the Universit 
of Caen in 1536, and a contemporary has left 
a pleasing portrait of him. His son Etienne, 
of whom Huet has a good word to say, was 
ennobled by Henry IV, and the next genera- 
in prosperity. 
But they were firm adherents to Protestantism, 
and upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
the principal representatives of the name !eft 
France. The three brothers who respectivel 
married the three Sheridan ladies, were grand- 
sons of Philippe Le Fanu of Mondeville, who 
came over first to England, then to Ireland, 
and sons of William Le Fanu, who married 
Henriette Raboteau of an old Protestant 
house of Saintonge. 

This account of a noteworthy family runs 
very pleasantly, enlivened with anecdotes 
and quotations from letters and documents, 
and illustrated with numerous portraits 
beautifully reproduced and of great interest. 
One of the appendixes gives the titre de 
noblesse, and the pedigree is set forth in two 
tables, which name 184 members. Mr. L 
Fanu is much to be congratulated upon this 

ir—a tum aere perennius. 
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of Scots. By R. H. Mahon. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

HOSE who welcomed General Mahon’s work 
on the indictment of Mary, Queen ot Scots, 
will derive yet more satistaction from the 
book before us. There are few passages of 
history in which minute accuracy in details 
of place and time counts for so much as in the 
life of this unfortunate and still mysterious 
and fascinating Princess. Misfortune, myster- 
jousness, and charm are, however, but external 
attributes; they afford, by themselves, no clue 
to real inward character. In Mary’s case they 
have so pre-occupied the attention, both of 
her friends and of her foes, that comparatively 
little trouble has been bestowed on tracing the 
lineaments of the woman behind them. These 
could only be ascertained by setting aside the 
legendary pictures of her, and studying afresh 
the conditions of her upbringing, the records 
of contemporary impressions, the accounts 
of her own sayings and actions. What Boissier 
pointed out in this defence of Cicero against 
the strictures of Mommsen, applies a fortiori 
to Kings and Queens. They and their cir- 
cumstances have been frequently misunder- 
stood by the student who has had no personal 
experience of courts—misunderstood, not so 
much in regard to great crises as in regard to 
their daily life and the effect of their position 
and of the character of their associates upon | 
them during uneventful times. Perhaps Bois- 
sier’s ‘ Cicero ’ itself, in some degree, and then | 
the much closer reading of sources, have con- 
tributed to a vast improvement in this respect, | 
yet General Mahon had still in the early life | 
of Mary Stuart, a dark place on which to | 
throw the light of this better judgment. He 
shows good reason for rejecting as_ erroneous 
much that has been written of her early 
familiarity with profligacy, and, dispersing 
prejudices drawn from mistaken ideas of this | 
sort, reveals her both in her youth in France, | 
and later in Scotland, as gentle, weak of will, | 
desperate rather than courageous, and all too | 
readily bewildered and distressed. The chap- | 
ter in which he works this out is excellent, and | 
also important, for truth about Mary’s per- | 
sonal character is a main factor in the solu- | 
tion of the puzzle of the Darnley murder. In| 
this respect, too, the chapter on the Glasgow 
letters and their significance is of the highest 
interest and illustrates also most tellingly 
the crucial importance of dates and_ places. 
General Mahon’s strong contention is that 
“the man” of the ‘“‘ short ” Glasgow letter— 
“the merriest that ever you saw, and doth 
remember unto me all that he can to make me 
believe that he loveth me ’— is not Darnley, as 
has heretofore been supposed, but Mary’s little 
son—an interpretation which would make an 
incaleulable difference to our conception of 
Mary, even supposing her not guiltless. The 
chapter on the Lennox narrative gives us an 
excellent sample of historical acumen applied 


Mary Queen 
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point by point. This paper, which there is 
some reason to consider a rough draft of the 
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Bill of Supplication, is certainly the work of 
Lennox, an independent story, diverging in 
many details from the official version of what 
happened at Kirk o’ field, and of value for closer 
criticism of that, even if it cannot be taken 
itself as entirely trustworthy. The text of it 
is given in an appendix, and it may be noticed 
that the remaining appendixes should by no 
means be overlooked. No one who is seriously 
occupied with a study of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
is likely to neglect or underrate this scholarly 
and original piece of work. 


The ‘Orlando Furioso’ and its Predecessor. 
By the Rev. E. W. Edwards. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


OVING away from the nineteenth century 
we seem to be coming back, upon the spiral 

of time, to the point of view of the eighteenth. 
Remarks of this sort receive, perhaps, in many 
cases too wide an application; and the proper 
restriction here may serve to bring out one 
the preference of Dante over 
Ariosto, though, as our authorities point out, 
for brillianey as a poet, Ariosto carries off the 
palm. It is in what amuses them that people 
of one age differ most from another; and the 
chance of any real revival of defunct notions 
of amusement would appear to be infinitesimal. 
No wit and beauty with which they may be 


| set forth will avail to preserve them if once 


they themselves lose inherent interest for the 
general mind, and Ariosto is neglected ge" 
nobody now-a-days can pretend to be amused 
by the kind of romantic adventures he deals 
with. If he is ever restored to his quondam 
popularity, it will be, not through a re 
discovery of his genius as a poet (that would 
not suffice), but through some incredible return 
of fashion towards genuine enjoyment of 
romance. Meanwhile, recollecting that the 
eighteenth and quite early nineteenth century 
still savoured thim (did not Dr. Johnson adorm 
with his name and an allusion to the sound of 
bells and the acclamations of the people in hig 
last Canto, the account he sent Thomas Warton 
of his Dictionary nearing its end—his “ seei 
land” after a vast sea of words?) it is wo 
while, even for those who do not aspire t 
read the ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ in the original, te 
make some sort of acquaintance with Ariosto, 
and a new book about him, not only trust 
worthy, but readable and broadly cusseetiaa 
should find a welcome. The value of the work) 
before us is greatly enhanced by the study 
Boiardo and the ‘Orlando Innamorato ’ whiel 
precedes the study of Ariosto. A certain numl- 
ber of quotations from both ms are givel 
(translated for the benefit of those who do not 
read Italian, and the translations going sadly 
to demonstrate how the charm of the original 
escapes); but extracts are here somewhat les 
to the purpose than usual—there is no help 
for it—and Mr. Edwards’s exposition convey® 
the truer ideal of the two great epics still @ 
famous, but now so little read. 
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